Price Negotiable 


The Saga of Sundance... 


\ 


...carrying a Bible... 
and a boitle... 


"Sundance means one who lives with the sun 
and dances for the goodwill of the people. 
People respect that out there. I try to do 

the best I can." 


Jennifer Bain reports on street life, 
pages 6 and 7. 


Coke & hookers +3 Housing +10 
Cheap drinks *3 Letters 4-5 
Drugs & health +9 30 for Free * 11 
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file 


was sitting in the casual labour office of the Bissell Centre last 

June when some people came in from Vancouver. They had 
copies of a street newspaper called Spare Change and they ex- 
plained how we could buy 20 issues at a time and sell them for 
whatever people wanted to pay. 


I read a copy and decided that this idea was so crazy it just might 
work. I went and borrowed the princely sum of $2.00 and I was 
in business. I have been selling Spare Change ever since. Al- 
though I am still in the same tax bracket as before, I like meeting 
and talking to people who enjoy reading this paper. 


I have had problems with alcohol for most of my life, but I am 
trying to turn this around. I am currently in a half-way house and 
I haven’t needed a drink for three months. I feel pretty good about 
that but I don’t kid myself either. One day at a time: 


I am 45 years old, although I’ve been told I could easily pass for 
43. I’m originally from Medicine Hat, but I left in 1972 because 
of an inability to communicate with most of the province. 


I sent the next 16 years in Vancouver getting stoned and watching 
people jog around the seawall. I realized, however, that there was 
something missing in my life and I found it in Edmonton! Pyro- 
gies with sour cream and bacon bits. I’ve never looked back. 


I also found Spare Change. I feel that the concept and philosophy 
behind the paper is especially appropriate in these tough economic 
times. Selling this paper has allowed me to meet a lot of people 
that I didn’t think existed. I’m talking about people who really 
care about others. 


I would like to take this opportunity to say Thank You to all our 
faithful readers and supporters for making the Alberta Edition of 
Spare Change a reality. I would also like to thank all the beautiful 
ladies who bought my paper but neglected to leave their phone 
numbers. It’s not too late. 


I can be seen, live and in colour at Rice Howard Way and 101 A 
St. during the week and in front of Albert’s on Whyte Avenue on 
Saturdays. 


P.S. This paper is re-cyclable. Pass it on, please. 


SPARE CHANGE 
Vendor’s Code 


e | will be sober at 
all times while 
working 

e | will be polite to 
all members of 
the public 

e| will vend only 


n - in areas that are 
SPARE CHANGE authorized 


Authorized Vendor 


o 


NES | 


vendor name 


number authorized by 


All Spare Change vendors are required to wear an ID 
badge (shown above) and abide by a code of conduct. If 
you have any comments about our vendors, phone our 
business manager at 423-2285, Ext. 47. 


S 
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FROM THE STREET 


A Tale from the Crack Side 


l ast month I wrote about what it was liketo gothrough trouble. My neighbours got their welfare cheques and 
a drug program. I’ve left the program and am now there wasa big party. Well, I just had a conversation with 


back on the street, drug-free. But since I wrote the last 
article things have gone down hill. I still have not used 
cocaine since I left the drug program about two weeks 
ago, but I have slipped back into smoking weed and 


drinking beer. 


I was taking it all as a joke until I got myself into 


YSOL, the cleanser in the 

can with gold coloured cap, 
has long been the non-food drink 
of choice on Alberta streets. It 
was a favourite because it has 
an alcohol content of about 70 
per cent. 

To drink it, the can must 
first be punctured and the es- 
caping gas is highly flamable. 
Some people have been badly 
burned because of a careless 
cigarette. 

Usually mixed with around 
two litres of water, Lysol is 
quite a cocktail, including the 
other cleaning chemicals in its 


formula. But in recent years: 


Lysol has become increasingly 


Cheap drinks of choice 
—the risky ones 


difficult to find in inner city 
stores, Hair spray products and 
antiseptic mouthwash have be- 
come more popular. Hairspray, 
at about 95 per cent alcohol, is 
mixed in the same way as Lys- 
ol. Antisceptic mouthwash usu- 
ally contains from 19 to 22 per 
centalcohol and is drunk straight 
from the bottle. 

Desperate people may also 
use after shave, extracts which 
contain alcohol or even shoe 
polish, heated and strained. 

It sounds sickening, and it 
is. Chemicals in these cheap 
drinks can be quite poisonous 
and no one knows what the 
long-term effects are. 


a friend who pointed out that maybe the smoking and 
drinking is just the way I have gotten used to dealing with 


my feelings. 


It’s true, every time I got into a fight with my Dad I 
would drink or snort. My best bet is to stop covering up 
my feelings and deal with them as straight as possible. 


This month I want to let you 
know about what some of the 
girls I know go through to get 
that next fix. 

The stories are true, but of 
course I am changing the names. 
The first girl is now 18 and I 
went to school with her. 

Sandy ran away a lot be- 
cause she could not stand living 
in foster homes. She has a daugh- 
ter from a former abusive boy- 
friend who claims the child’s 
not his. 

Sandy is what is known as a 
freebaser and a speed freak. 
Sandy makes her money as an 
escort. She got into this through 
a dealer who bet her a gram of 
coke that she could not make 
him climax. 

This kept going on and he 
eventually introduced her to the 
owner of an escort agency, not 
a real pimp, but he is still scum. 
So she does two tricks a day 
about six times a week. 

That may seem a lot, but 12 


pared to what some do. 


Sandy has had her daughter 
taken away. She lives ina room- 
ing house and spends all her 
money on speed or coke. And 
still she swears she is not hooked. 

Yeah, right. I must mention 
that being an escort is safer than 
the girls we see on the corner 
selling their ass for their next 
fix. 

Last Thursday I ran into 
another girl I know. Coke has 
put A.J. on the street doing 
tricks for the past six months. I 
ran into her as I was walking to 


the store, and she told me she’d 
just ripped off “a piece of shit” 
(a John) for $200. He was fol- 
lowing her down the street and 
she was scared he was going to 
hurt her. I was talking to her 
when he drove up, got out and 
started to push her. So I wound 
up fighting this guy. 

When the store owner came 
out and said he was calling the 
cops, the John took off. A.J. 
hung out for a bit but I was 
unable to get her to go to detox 
or to go home. 

I feel very responsible for 
A.J. because it was only last 
September I gave her, her first 
wack of coke. That was the last 
time I’d seen her up until last 
week on the street. 

A.J. doesn’t have a pimp, 
and neither does Sandy. There 
are still pimps but it is not un- 
common to find a girl who is not 
pimped. 

The problem, though, is 


highlighted by the six dead girls 


~ independent. It may be safer to 


have a pimp while working, but 
then it is harder to leave the 
lifestyle. 

I think they might as well 
legalize prostitution and make it 
safer for the girls. 

Neither of my friends have 
major horror stories yet, but 
there are so many girls who get 
beaten, raped, stabbed and 
killed. It now almost does not 
shock me, the stories I hear. I 
hope both of the girls get cleaned 
up soon. 

Brian 


Leeks ike everyone is havin 


A BAD HAIR Day! 


Se O DINU bICG(D) 


| MENTAL HEALTH ISSIS ee ee 
Psycho-cures worse than disease 


hy has psychiatry become 
a primarily drug-orient- 
ed practice? 

There are other recovery 
journeys from diagnosed psy- 
chiatric illnesses that take place 
in spite of psychiatry. 

Are these to be considered 
rare, unexplained phenomena? 
Orcanconclusions be taken from 
these cases and incorporated into 
current psychiatric practice? 

The existing system is sub- 
ject to harsh criticism. It is a 
devastating ordeal, for exam- 
ple, to be in emotional anguish 
and be overpowered by several 
male staff and injected with chlo- 
rpromazine (largactil) which is 
an antipsychotic/major tranqui- 
lizer/phenothiazine/neuroleptic. 

When this drug causes the 
inmate to hallucinate, then it 
makes one wonder about the 
effectiveness of this drug. 

Who in their right mind 
would risk administering this 
drug given the potential it has to 
cause the inmate to see and hear 
things that are not there, added 
to the personal ordeal they are 
experiencing. Is this all in the 
name of “treatment”? 

The arsenal of psychiatric 
drugs with their brain-disabling, 
mind-and-body-altering proper- 


ties is truly monstrous. IF psy 
chiatry were to employ a com- 
mon sense approach to human 


oi Bt i 
Mary Anne Hill 


distress, rather than categoriz- 
ing aberrant behaviour into the 
many diagnostic labels of “box- 
es”, perhaps part of the solution 
would surface. 

It is totally bizarre that psy- 
chiatrists attempt to manipulate 
the brains of individuals with 
numerous different drugs from 
different families of drugs si- 
multaneously. 

Sometimes the drugs that 
are added are used to deal with 
conditions precipitated by drugs 
administered earlier! 

The use of psychiatric drugs 
has gone beyond reason. If psy- 
chiatrists were to become di- 
vorced from the multi-billion 
dollar psycho-pharmaceutical 
complex, then they would be 
forced to think and work harder, 
be more creative, care more, 


ties and life-threatening proper- andpay greater attention to their 


patients’ needs. The psychiatric 
drugs, in my opinion, are a haz- 
ard to the brain. 


The controversial electro- 
shock/ECT/shock treatment/ 
electroconvulsive therapy needs 
to be abolished. 

This is a barbaric brain-dis- 
abling treatment that has no place 
in a civilized society. 


Dear Spare Change: 
Re: Involuntary Treatment 

Mary Anne Hill’s article 
in your April 1994 edition 
leaves the reader with the im- 
pression patients at Alberta 
Hospital Edmonton are treat- 
ed in a cruel and inappropri- 
ate fashion. 

At all times our care pro- 
viders respect the dignity of 
our patients. The seclusion 
process she refers to is only 
one of a number of therapies 
which is used in most psychi- 
atric care settings, however, 
it is used only when absolute- 
ly necessary. 

Occasionally a patient is 
dangerously aggressive. Such 
behaviours may result in phys- 
ical harm, either to the pa- 
tient, other patients, or staff. 
For everyone’s protection, we 

ace the patient in a 


Psychiatry requires radical 
reform to eliminate the atroci- 
ties taking place in the name of 
medicine. 

This can best be accom- 
plished by a taskforce made up 
primarily of psychiatric survi- 


This procedure can be in- 
voked only under a doctor’s 
order (each order is for a max- 
imum of 24 hours) and the pa- 
tient is under constant observa- 
tion. Rights such as access to 
toilet facilities, food and water 
are respected throughout the 
episode. As soon as the patient 
has settled sufficiently to be 
able to mix safely with others, 
he or she joins other patients on 
the unit. I cannot stress enough 
that this process is used for the 
safety of all patients and staff 
and only when other efforts 
fail. 

It should also be noted that 
involuntary patients who want 
to challenge the need to have 
treatment or specific treatment 
modalities have access to an 
appeal process through the Re- 
view Panel established unde 


the Mental Health Act. This _ 


5 "since its inception. 
Ms. Hill contends that soci- 


vors who can offer testimony of 
the horrors inflicted upon them. 
The violation of human rights by 
psychiatric oppression needs to 
be addressed and stopped as soon 
as possible. 

Mary Anne Hill 


ety believes certain people 
must be “locked up” and that 
those individuals “will bene- 
fit from our doing so.” Her 
comments go against the trend 
in mental health care today 
which is to provide care in the 
community when and where 
possible. Our hospital is de- 
ploying resources from inpa- 
tient to outpatient services and 
hopes to expand its communi- 
ty services in the coming 
years. 

We agree that, while soci- 
ety in general may not have a 
clear understanding of good 
mental health care, mental 
health care providers have 
been listening to the concerns 
of patients and clients and are 
moving to correct deficits in 
the system. 

Sincerely, 


Executive Officer, 
Alberta Hospital Edmonton 


YARD WORK 
ODD JOBS 


SPRING 
CLEANING 


Bissell Centre's Casual 
Labour Office can put 
you in touch with the 
worker you need 


CALL 424-4385 


Bissell Centre's Casual Labour Office is Government funded and operated on a non-profit basis. 


sold by people without spare change 
Cut till they bleed 


Last October things got tougher for Edmontonians on the 
edge and on the street when the provincial government cut 
welfare allowances. They proudly announced they’d re- 
duced welfare roles by one third, nearly 30,000 people. 
Where did the people go? Unfortunately, most of them did 
not step right in to jobs, decent or otherwise. The jobs just 
aren't there. Some may have left the province, but most of 
those people are now squeezed in with friends or relatives or 
they are on the street. 

A City of Edmonton report last month showed how much 
people are hurting. 

The social service cuts have really hit the most vulnerable 
in society. A single mother had her welfare cut from $621 a 
month to $566 a month last October. Her actual rent is $425 
and she attempts to eat and survive on $141 a month. 

The report has story after story of mothers running out 
of food, going again and again to the food bank, and 
desperate. One woman with three children phoned a church, 
and talked about killing herself because she couldn’t handle 
it anymore. She had no food in the house, no clean clothes 
or linen and no money for washing. She was afraid for her 
children and for herself. 

In fact the number of calls to Edmonton’s distress line. 
has jumped» by about.a third. Many of the calls are from 
people who are poor and desperate, many suicidal. 

Trying finding a job without a phone or with no decent 
or clean clothes. Try getting to work with no bus fare. Try 
having to send your children to school hungry —one Edmon- 
ton school says that for 60% of their students school lunches 
are all they get to eat all day. 

This year the province cut welfare costs by $154 million. 
Next year the plan is to chop another $108 million. On the 
government’s books this may look like a saving but on the 
streets of Alberta’s cities and towns it looks like a disaster. 

Following the City’s report, premier Ralph Klein said, 
“Yes, people are being hurt, there’s no doubt about it, and 
they ought not to be.” He said he’d consult with low-income 
people to see if the province’s welfare cuts are hitting them 
too hard. So far nothing’s changed for the better. Things keep 
getting worse. 


Spare Change makes a splash in Calgary 


Last month’s first Alberta edition of our little newspaper 
made quite a hit in Calgary. TV news showed Spare Change 
vendors on the streets getting the newspaper out. In fact, 
Calgarians bought so many copies of last month’s paper, we 
had to go back to the press and print more. 

We’re open to more Calgary content, too, so Calgarians 
get your pen’s going, your cartoons flowing and show us 
your stuff. 


A little advertising that works 


The daycare wanted an aquarium. They put it on a wish 
list. Well, it would be nice, to let the kids watch some fish, 
some life in their playroom. But it was not in the budget, 
never could be in the budget, no way. But now they have it, 
donated by a generous Spare Change reader who saw their 
notice and helped out. Soon, we trust, the kids will be 
watching the fish swimming smoothly around the new tank. 

Now, we’re not promising that every wish you might 
make in Spare Change will come true...but it really doesn’t 
hurt to advertise! 


Student sees street life 


Dear Spare Change: 

I am a student. By definition 
that means that I live in a sort of 
social vacuum. Our whole life re- 
volves around exams, papers and 
assignments. It’s pretty easy to get 
caught up in the world that sur- 
rounds us and forget that-there’s 
anything else out there. I guess 
that’s why it was a shock to see the 
Spare Change vendor outside the 
LRT station at the university. You 
get a kind of jolt into social reality 
on your way to philosophy class 
when you see a man with no spare 
change trying to make some. Eve- 
ryone needs a jolt like that. 

When I was about fourteen I 
was sitting downtown waiting for a 
bus on one of those steaming sum- 
mer afternoons. Out of nowhere 
came a beautiful woman dressed in 
an electric blue bikini with a blouse 
over her shoulders. She wasn’t 
wearing shoes. It was strange 
seeing her downtown; she should 
have been at a pool party in Gleno- 
ra. Everyone stopped to stare at 
her. 

About eight months later I was 
downtown again and I saw another 


person with no shoes on. It was 
February and all the people stood 
on the sidewalks shivering, every- 
one blithely ignoring a freezing, 
dirty, homeless man. 

It was as if I was the only one 
there who could see him. I saw a 
man who had fallen through the 
cracks of a society that didn’t care. 
His feet looked frost-bitten and his 
toenails had grown so long they 
touched the ground when he walked. 
I thought he’d need medical atten- 
tion soon. 

To this day it amazes me that 
two so very different people could 
walk the same streets in the same 
way and leave such an impression. 
Beautiful, opulent splendour and 
desperate poverty doing the same 
thing and leaving such a different 
message. One person everyone 
looks at, and the other everyone 
strives to look away from. 

That’s why Spare Change is 
important. It’s a jolt of social real- 
ity mixed with the dignity and im- 
portance of holding down honest 
work. If it opens just one person’s 
eyes, I think it’s done the job. 
Anna Rusalka 
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STORIES FOR OUR TIMES 


LIFE ON THE STREE 


by Jenifer Bain 


e roams the inner-city 
streets carrying a Bible, 
wearing a trademark 


cowboy hat and obeying his own 
moral code. 

Together with 12 others, he’s 
part of a street family who try 
to survive each day and earn re- 
spect from people in their world. 
“When people follow me, they 
go my way,” says 41-year-old 
Sundance, a well-known face on 
Edmonton’s skid row. 

“We don’t beat up old peo- 
ple, or any guy or girl. We don’t 


a 


do robberies. We don’t do B & 
Ese 

Instead, Sundance and his 
crew wile away the hours pan- 
handling to collect cash for “ba- 
sic survival” —namely booze. 
“We do panhandling, scamming 
and stemming,” Sundance ex- 
plains over coffee one March 
morning at his sister’s apart- 
ment, where he has sought tem- 


TEISES 


porary refuge from the streets. 

He’s hiding out to dry out. 
He’s shaky after a recent near- 
death experience from an alco- 
holic seizure and heart attack. 

Sober for almost a week, he 
hopes telling his story will serve 
as a warning to others who may 
be lured down to skid row. 

But weaved in among the 
warnings are tales of why booze 


and the camaraderie of a street 
family create a strong down- 
wards pull. 

Sundance smiles as he con- 
jures up memories of all the 
times his street family and even 
strangers have saved his life. 

Once, his body ravaged by 
pneumonia, he agreed to drink 
with two strangers in their home 
and they let him flake out for 
two days. They got him medi- 
cine. They forced him to eat. 

“That’s what I mean about 
carrying about each other on the 
street—there’s always somebody 
out there for you,” Sundance 
says with reverence. 

“This is why it’s important 
to have a good name out there.” 

Sundance and his crew try to 
abide by the rules at their hang- 
outs—the Herb Jamieson Cen- 
tre, the George Spady Centre, 
the Boyle Street Co-op. 


“We try to go by their stand- 


ards and this gives us all a good 
name on the streets and with 
these agencies,” says Sundance. 

“It’s very important because 
sometimes if you’re drunk and 
you’re passed out in one of these 
agency places, they know you’re 
passive and they’ll let you sleep 
it off. 

“Whereas if you get out of 

hand, they’ll just call police. 
It’s a big payoff. They give 
me or one of my family a 
break.” 

And he tries to give 
others a break, to live 
up to the special name 
an old man gave him 
a few years back. 

“Sundance means 
one who lives with 
the sun and dances 
for the goodwill of 
the people,” he ex- 
plains. “People re- 
spect that name out 
there. I try to do the 
best I can.” 

To him that means 
giving the “right direc- 
tions” to strangers who 

wind up on skid row. 

Directions to pro- 
fessional help, free food 
or a free bed. Sundance 
will gladly point out the 
skid row exit even though 
he hasn’t mustered the 
strength to travel that route 
himself. 
When it comes to his 
blood relatives, his person- 
al convictions are strong 


enough to overpower his alco- 
hol addiction. 

“If I know I’m drunk, which 
is most of the time, I either go 
to the Spady or find a cubby- 
hole to sleep in, rather than let 
my nephews or my family see 
me in that state of mind.” 


Blurred Memories 


Sundance isn’t proud of what 
his life has become. 

Alcohol has blurred his 
memory of the road from his 
birthplace of Iqaluit, Northwest 
Territories, to Edmonton’s skid 
row. He recalls working for the 
Canadian Armed Forces in the 
1970's, chauffeuring generals 
and colonels and driving a base 
ambulance. 

He remembers doing prison 
time, first for assault and then 
‘man to death in Edmonton in 
1982. Sundance says the knife- 
wielding man threatened his 
mom. 


A nA mh OTF 
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“Alberto VOS, Final ! 


Tame, ” he recites. 


ae 


more high than a kite. 


take away a hangover 
get you drunk.” 


While doing time in the pen, 
fellow cons taught him “the 
ropes of the streets” —know-how 
he needed when he landed on 
skid row. 

Life on Edmonton’s inner 
city streets sometimes got 
heavy—there were street and bar 
fights and lots of broken bones. 

A newspaper photo tucked 
into Sundance’s wallet shows 
him passed out behind a build- 
ing in winter with a broken arm. 

“Stuff like that is just laugh- 
ing stuff. You take a look and 
you say ‘that’s not really me.’ 
But in reality it is.” 

Sundance, who’s not on wel- 
fare, used to pick bottles but de- 


Phone: 469-3258 


> Klingle Consulting anc 


“Proud to be part of bringir 
newspaper to Edmonton” 


Helping organizations and their 
effectiveness through responsive, 
training, and research services. 
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cided it wasn’t very lucrative. 

Now he panhandles. 

His pitch involves asking for 
change for either gas, bus fare, 
coffee or cigarette money or a 
meal. 

But all the money buys 
booze. Food and shelter can usu- 
ally be had for free. 

Occasionally Sundance goes 
stemming—dressing up in his 
finest duds to panhandle in up- 
scale communities like St. Al- 
bert, Sherwood Park and Mill 
Woods. 

He strives to be polite and 
direct: “You don’t just ask for 
a coffee, you want to go a little 
higher.” 

Sundance says Edmontonians 
are generous to panhandlers. He 
claims to average $150 a day. 
People slip him $20 bills. 

He says he and a partner once 
netted $460 by panhandling up 

and down 10 blocks of Whyte 
Avenue for four hours. 

Crew members always pool 
their money at the end of the day 


Net, Flex Net and 
“Some will get you 


e. Others will just 
r and some will just 


to buy an “alcoholic’s cure.” 

“Ill name all the stuff I 
drink,” Sundance offers. 

» Antiseptic, Listerine, rub- 
bing alcohol, melted-down shoe 
polish that’s strained and mixed 
with water, whiskey, wine, beer, 
moonshine and home brew. 

He’s at rock bottom when he 
uses rubbing alcohol or hair- 
spray. 

“Alberto VOS, Final Net, 
Flex Net and Tame,” he recites. 
“Some will get you more high 
than a kite. Others will just take 
away a hangover and some will 
just get you drunk.” 

There’s one brand that Sun- 
dance and his crew have only 


nd Research 


ging Spare Change 


ir employees enhance their 
ve, custom-designed planning, 


Fax: 468-2831 
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$12. “It’s basically what T can a TV room are closed. There’s” trades I have, I feel degraded,” 


gazed at through salon shop win- 
dows. 

“There’s one that I don’t 
think anybody in the inner city 
has tried yet, but I want to. It’s 
called Va-va-va-voom.” 

A 12-ounce bottle of Va- 
Voom, hairspray. sells for about 


afford,” says Sundance of his 
choice of alcohol products. “If 
I could go for whiskey, I would. 
If I don’t have enough, I go for 
the lesser prices.” 

His face and voice are ani- 
mated as he explains how to mix 
hairspray with lukewarm water 
in a two-litre plastic milk jug. 
“I went through all this. That’s 
why I can laugh about it.” 

When he’s drunk, Sundance 
knows he’ll be turned away from 
the hostel and have to sleep in 
crawl spaces, abandoned homes 


or cars, the bush or underground 
parkades. 

It’s dangerous. Winter tem- 
peratures can kill. 

But he says weekends are the 
hardest thing to bear in his life. 

Two of the main social serv- 
ice agencies that offer coffee and 


nothing to do but wander 
through malls. There’s no one 
to panhandle off of. 

Sometimes Sundance resorts 
to “geographical escape,” hitch- 
hiking to another city to look for 
work. 

He winds up on another skid 
row. He returns to Edmonton. 

“There’s no such thing as 
escaping skid row unless you put 
your mind to it,” Sundance says. 

“Some people choose this 
way of life and some people are 
just trapped in it because of the 


Sundance & his street family m 
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lack of jobs.” 

He says he’s a licenced heavy 
equipment operator and third- 
year electrician. He has taken 
courses towards being a journey- 
man or an alcohol and drug 
abuse counsellor. 

“Looking back on all the 


says Sundance of his skid row, 
panhandling life. 

A Dene First Nations Indi- 
an, he can hunt, trap and build 
log cabins. 

His voice grows wistful as he 
considers heading north—if he 
had a wife or girlfriend in tow 
for company. 

“I dream about it a lot of 
times. It’s a good life. You’re 
never stuck without a place to 
eat or drink or sleep.” 

For now, Sundance’s plans 
are short term. 


Be part of a success story! 


The restored flatiron building will reopen in 1994 as the new home of 
the Women’s Emergency Accomodation Centre (WEAC). Nearly $10,000 
was raised at the gala kick-off dinner April 13. Help make history in the 
Gibson Block on Jasper Avenue. Your donation—whether it is $100 or 
$10—will help women in need. Thank you—from hundreds of women 
who will find food, safety and support at the Centre every year. 


Send your cheque or money order today. Make it payable to the: 


Edmonton City Centre Church Corporation 
#605, 10065 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta T5J 3B1 


e Mayor Jan Reimer chairs the Gibson Block Action Committee (GBAC) e 
Over 30 volunteers raising money for this project 


eet at Churchill Square 


~ wo 
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to plan their day’s activities 

He hopes to straighten out 
and resist the pull back to booze 
and his street family. 

He says other street people 
respect him because he speaks 
from experience: “I’m trying 
to make them go in the straight 
direction, not the way I went.” 
_.,When_he’s out there roam- 
ing, Sundance always wears a 
cowboy hat and carries a small 
soft-cover Bible given to him by 
a chaplain. They give him com- 
fort. They define who he is. 

He knows he can be a better 
person. He hopes others will 
take his advice, even if he re- 
turns to the streets. 

“This is not a story, it’s re- 
ality nowadays. I pray that no 
one ever falls into this kind of 


trap. 
- “There are people out there 
who can help. Give it a try.” 
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SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


Edmonton People in Need Shelter Society 
Housing for 


mentally ill 
needed more 
than ever 


By Katherine Matiko 


E a climate of psychiatric bed 
closures and social service 
cuts, the Edmonton People in 
Need Shelter Society (PINS) is 
cautiously optimistic about its 
own future. 

PINS houses chronically 
mentally ill people in the inner 
city and it will be needed more 
than ever if beds are closed at 
Alberta Hospital Edmonton. 
Recently PINS expanded the 
number of clients it serves from 
30 to 56. Last October it opened 
a new building at 9536 103 
Avenue and this year it pur- 
chased a house across the street 
to supplement the two other 
downtown buildings it rents for 
clients. 

But Executive Director Ron 
Allen worries about the ability 
of “saturated” social agencies 
to meet the needs of a growing 


Katherine Matiko 


number of psychiatric patients 
moving to the city’s core. 

“In the short run, communi- 
ty-based agencies have taken up 
the slack, but the worst is yet to 
come,” Allen says. “The dol- 
lars haven’t followed the clients 
into the community. 

“Most of the decisions have 
been a response to budget cut- 


PINS opened its new 15-bed facility on 103 Avenue last year. 


The Edmonton People in Need Shelter Society 


9536 103 Avenue 


Full-time staff: 10 
Part-time staff: 10 

Salary: $9.50/hr - $11.50/hr 
Annual budget: $485,000 
Funders: Client fees 


Alberta Mental Health Services 


Donations 
Number of beds: 56 
Similar Services: 


Urban Manor 


Operation Friendship 


Our Place 


Herb Jamieson Centre 
Women’s Emergency Accommodation Centre 


Philosophy: By providing a caring, stable environment, it is 
hoped that self-destructive patterns of behaviour and lonely 
transient lifestyles will be replaced by feelings of growing 
independence and competence. 


How You Can Help: Donate money to PINS, a charitable 
organization; donate household items to help clients establish 
their own homes; provide companionship to clients as a 


volunteer, 


backs, not a response to novel 
treatment models. With all this 
transition, I don’t get the sense 
of a real plan. If there is a big 
plan, they haven’t shown it to 
me.” 

Past Board President Amy 
Borkent says the society has 
been consulted periodically 
about the impact of health care 
decisions. 

However, it waits like eve- 
ryone else for the outcome of 
recent proposals, such as con- 
solidation of psychiatric beds at 
the Grey Nuns Hospital in Mill- 
woods. 


Started on a shoestring 

Hospital social workers and 
other community members start- 
ed PINS ona shoestring in 1986. 
They were anxious to meet a 
pressing need for basic accom- 
modation with 24-hour staff 
support for former Alberta Hos- 
pital patients. 

PINS accepted those who 
were turned away elsewhere: 
people with schizophrenia who 
werent taking their medication, 
had poor eating habits and hy- 
giene, occasional psychotic out- 
bursts and no family or social 
support. 

Downtown rooming houses 
were converted into supportive 
environments where psychiat- 
ric illnesses were understood 
and accepted. The agency was 
funded by the clients themselves 
who paid from their disability 
pensions or welfare cheques. 

By 1990, PINS was $30,000 
in debt, plagued by internal 
problems and on the verge of 
closing. A core group of volun- 
teers met weekly over a six- 
month period to sort out the 
problems and lobby for more 
government support. The prov- 
ince helped PINS work its way 
out of its dilemma. Today, about 
one-third of the agency’s 


$485,000 annual budget comes 
from Alberta Mental Health 
Services. 

Clients range in age from 19 
to 76. Eight of the 56 are wom- 
en. Tom Douglas, 26, who has 
lived at PINS for three years, 
points out that the new 15-bed, 
$750,000 facility he lives in 
was designed specifically for 
PINS 

For the first time, the society 
has a fully-equipped kitchen to 
produce its own meals. Most 
residents pitch in with cooking 
and meals, which gives them a 
chance to work on their life 
skills. About one third will even- 
tually move on to live independ- 
ently, another third will seek 
other supported living arrange- 
ments, and the rest will likely 
always require 24-hour support. 

“This is something that helps 
people and protects them from 
the outside,” says Douglas. “I 


a A 


Tom Douglas (left) and John Joyal clean up after dinner. 


like it here because there’s oth- 
er people and I’m not alone.” 


Relationships are key 

PINS Director Ron Allen 
says relationship building is the 
key to success for both clients 
and staff at PINS. 

“We need staff who can work 
together and have a sense of 
humour and take the work but 
not themselves very seriously.” 

While clients will always 
struggle with their illnesses and 
the side effects of the medica- 
tions they must take, basic needs 
are met at PINS. However, 
Affen says most clients crave 
meaningful personal contact 
with other people. 

“Once you make the human 
connection and develop a rela- 
tionship, you can deal with any 
issue that comes up. The person 
is never quite as bad as the chart 
may indicate.” 


Ron Allen has been PINS executive director for two years. 
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NATIVE GOSPEL OUTREACH 


“Whosoever will call upon the name of the Lord...” 


by Linda Dumont 

“The Lord gave us a vision in 
1992 for the Native People 
and also whosoever, to bring 
people to God’s Kingdom. 
This ministry is to lift the 
name of Jesus, so many can 
come to salvation.” 
—Norman and Linda Burns 


EEan 


Advocates 

Student Legal Services (Free 
Legal Help) 425-3356 
Boyle Street Co-op (support 
and advocacy- health, legal, 
education, social services) 
424-4106 


AIDS 

AIDS Hotline (Free) 
1-800-722-2437 

Karos House (Accommodation, 
Basic Care and Support) 432- 
1137 

Sexually Transmitted Disease 
Clinic 427-2834 

Community and Social Services 
(Information) 482-4636 


Childcare 

Bissell Drop-in Child Care 
429-4126 

Canada Place Child Care 
429-3033 

Atonement Home Multicultural 
Day Care 422-7263 
Community Day Nursery 
424-3730 


Distress Line 
482-HELP (-4357) 


Every Saturday and every 
Sunday evening at 7 p.m. the 
gymat Edmonton's Alex Tay- 
lor School is transformed to 
the Native Gospel Outreach 
Ministry. According to the 
pastors, Norman and Linda 
Burns, who are native them- 
selves, the ministry is there 


Edmonton Street Guide 


Emergency Services 
Child Abuse Hot Line: call the 
Operator (‘0’), ask for Zenith 
1234 

Edmonton Emergency Relief 
Services Society 428-4422 
Emergency Social Services 
(Emergency Social Assistance or 
Free Help for Runaways Who 
Want to Go Home) 427-3390 
Community and Family Services 
496-5801 

Sexual Assault Centre 

423-4121 

Suicide Prevention Bureau 429- 
0230 


Food 


Edmonton Food Bank 10218 - 
111 Street 425-4190 


Kids Help Phone 
(Free) 1-800-668-6868 


Medical Care 
Boyle-McCauley Health Centre 
422-7333 


Legal 
Student Legal Services (informa- 
tion & advice) 492-2226 


to meet the needs of all peo- 
ple, not only native people. 
For the Burns’s, this is a 
place where people from dif- 
ferent backgrounds can meet 
and get to know one another, 
leading, they hope, to a bet- 
ter understanding for all. 

The name Native Gospel 
Outreach was chosen so that 
native people looking for 
Christian fellowship could 
identify with the ministry and 
feel it was a place they could 
be at home. Many people 
from the street feel uncom- 
fortable with a larger church 
setting. 

Before each meeting of 
Native Gospel Outreach, the 
ministry’s banner is hung at 
the front of the gym. The 
banner was designed and 
painted on deerskin by the 
Burns’ son, Willy. It shows 
the hands of Jesus extending 
from the sleeves of His robe. 
Above the picture is the min- 
istry name while below is the 
scripture, “Whosoever will 
call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.” —Ro 

Country gospel music 
plays a big part as the Burns 
family is very musical with 
Linda and Willy both play- 
ing guitar and daughter Tam- 
my singing along. Some of 
the songs are sung in Cree 


Seniors 

Operation Friendship (info 
and referral for seniors) 
429-2626 


Shelter 

Women’s Emergency Accom- 
modation 423-5302 

Win House (for women with 
children) 479-0058 

Lurana Centre (for women 
with or without children) 
424-5875 

Herb Jamieson Centre (for 
men) 429-3470 

Youth Emergency Shelter 
468-7070 


Street Youth Services 
Crossroads Outreach Program 
(Food, Shelter, Safety, and 
Legal Help) 474-7421 

Boyle Street Co-op Youth 
Outreach (support, drop-In) 
424-4106 . 

AADAC - Adolescent Pro- 
grams (Counselling, treatment 
and support) 427-2736 
YMCA Employment Support 
Program (help with jobs) 
429-1991 


and hymn books, with 
both English and Cree 
words, are provided. 
Norman and Linda 
Burns share in minister- 
ing the Word. Participa- 
tion is encouraged and there 
is an altar call at every meet- 
ing for those in need of prayer 
or counselling. After every 
service coffee and lunch are 
served and there is a time for 
fellowship. 

The Native Gospel Out- 
reach also holds banquets eve- 
ry month or so. The Burns 
try to pick a date when the 
need is greatest, usually the 
Saturday before welfare 
cheques are issued. The ban- 
quets are a joint effort with a 
number of other ministries 
and people from a variety of 
churches helping with the 
food and with serving. 

The menu for a recent ban- 
quet was quite varied, with 
an assortment of meats in- 
cluding some wild game. 
Over three hundred dinners 
were served and there was 


_ enough for all. Some even 


Evangelist Willis Medi- 
cinehorse from Montana was 
the special guest speaker. He 
spoke briefly before the meal 
so that everyone would have 
the opportunity of hearing 
the Word of God as well as 


Advocates 

Calgary John Howard Society 
266-4566 

Calgary Legal Guidance 234- 
9266 


AIDS 

Aids Calgary 

288-0155 

Sexually Transmitted Disease 
Services (STD clinic) 

97-6562 


Distress Line 

Canadian Mental Health, 
Suicide Services 297-1744 
Community Resource Team 
299-9699 

Distress Centre/Drug Centre 
266-1605 

Kids Help Phone 1-800-668- 
6868 

Telecare Calgary 266-0700 


Emergency Services 
Police 911 

Child Abuse Hot Line: 

call the Operator (‘0’), ask for 
Zenith 1234 

Emergency Social Assistance 
(also for runaways) 270-5335 


Calgary Street Guide 


receiving food. After the 
meal, and the tables were 
cleared and folded away, the 
chairs were arranged for the 
service. About fifty people 
remained including a number 
of children, some of whom 
played out by the entry or at 
the back of the room. The 
service began with prayer, 
Linda sang several hymns. 
Norman asked a number of 
people to come up and share 
their testimonies. 

Willis Medicinehorse 
proved to be an interesting 
speaker who gave his mes- 
sage with a basic simplicity 
and a directness which in- 
cluded his hearers. By the 
time the meeting concluded, 
it was nearly ten o’clock. 
Coffee and a snack were 
served and, since it was just 


treats landed out to the chil- : 


dren. 

Norman and Linda Burns 
hope their Native Gospel Out- 
reach Ministry will become 
an outreach to more of the 
residents of the inner city. 


Food 


Interfaith Food Bank 7475 
Flint Road, $.£.253-2055 
Salvation Army Food Bank 
269-5951 

Daily meals are served at a 
variety of locations. Call 221- 
8780 for information. 


Medical Care 

Calgary Urban Projects 
Society, Health Centre 221- 
8780 


Shelter 

(Short Term) 

Alpha House 234-7388 
(alcohol) 

Drop-in Centre 266-3600 
Native Women's Shelter 531- 
1972 

Salvation Army Booth Centre 
262-6188 

Women's Emergency Shelter 
232-8717 


Youth Services 
Alberta Safe House Society 
244-4737 

Avenue 15 244-4847 

EXIT 262-9953 
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INNER CITY HOUSING 


Sweat equity helps build affordable homes 


by John McLaren 


dmonton’s Habitat for 

Humanity will be using 
its “sweat equity” philoso- 
phy to put six low-income 
families into their own homes 
this summer. 

The concept of sweat eq- 
uity allows families to put in 
about 500 hours of labour on 
their own home, and that 
sweat equity counts as their 
down payment, says Habi- 
tat’s executive director, Paul 
Eastwood. The family buys 
their home for about 80 per 
cent of market value and a 
no-interest loan is arranged 
to keep payments at around 
$400 to $500 per month for 
an average 20 year mort- 
gage. 

This year’s plan for six 
homes is the most ambitious 
building schedule in Habi- 


Blitz 


Habitat for Humanity 


-in Calgary is also planning 


its biggest building year 
ever in 1994. Linda Jones 
says the Calgary group will 
be working on four homes 
this summer and fall. 

The plan is to “blitz” 
build two houses in twelve 


tat’s three-year history in Ed- 
monton, Eastwood says. 
“We have purchased the 
land, and we’re in the proc- 
ess now of raising the mon- 
ey, raising the materials and 
finding the volunteers to do 
the building.” The three du- 
plexes will be built adjacent 
to each other in north-central 
Edmonton starting in May. 
Since its beginnings in 
Edmonton in 1992, Habitat 
for Humanity’s momentum 
has been building strongly, 
says Eastwood. That first 
summer the group built one 
home, and was able to build 
four more in 1993. 
“Certainly the experience 
in Edmonton has been that 
each year Habitat has been 
active there’s been an in- 
crease in the number of sup- 
porters and people involved 
in our work here. If we fol- 


low the good fortune of other 
Habitat affiliates, we could 
expect to be building even 
more houses next year.” 
The growth to six homes 


building in Calgary 


mg at the cnd of uea Hat. 


new pemen up inav ery y short 


time with the help of large 
numbers of volunteers. 

A third home will be built 
on successive weekends start- 
ing after Labour Day, says 
Jones, and the fourth project 


Liberian Meets ES 


Habitat i in Calgary has 
built one home in each of 
the two years it’s been go- 
ing since it started in 1992. 

For more information 
on Habitat for Humanity in 
Calgary, call 253-9331. 


HABITAT FOR 
HUMANITY 


pemaos matest 


this year isn’t surprising 
given the charity’s develop- 
ment internationally, says 
Eastwood. 

“Habitat has grown phe- 
nomenally since it first start- 
ed in the 1970s in the U.S. I 
think (that’s) because it’s been 
shown that it works. It really 
does help meet the need to 
put people into homes they 
own.” 

The immediate results of 
their labour gets people real- 
ly excited about Habitat’s 
projects, he says, and the 
organization now has more 
than 900 affiliates—includ- 


ing one in Calgary—in over 
40 countries. 

To get help with housing 
from Habitat people must 
have a regular income, just 
over $20,000 for a family of 
three, for example, so they 
can be sure to carry the mort- 
gage. They also must be will- 
ing to become a Habitat “part- 
ner”, working on projects 
with the charity. 

Habitat is still accepting 
applications from people in- 
terested in the houses being 
built this year. Call Habitat 
for Humanity at 479-3566 
for more information. 


WHAT’S BLACK AND WHITE AND RED ALL OVER?* 


by Noeline H. Bridge 

hether they’re black, 

white, red, speckled or 
bicoloured, it’s well worth it to 
buy dried beans and cook them 
yourself, rather than buying 
them in cans. They’re not only 
very much cheaper, but the 
texture is better. You get what 
the bean people call “good bean 
integrity.” 

The following recipe, for 
white beans, suggests sunshine 
and warmth, perhaps because 
it’s popular round the Mediter- 


ranean. 
Beans served like this go 
with so many other foods. You 
can dress them up or down, as 
a simple one-person or family 
meal or snack, or as part of a 
feast for friends. Try them in 
any combination of the follow- 
ing: tuna, hard-boiled eggs, 
any kind of sausage, sardines, 
cooked green beans, tomatoes, 
cucumber, celery, peppers, let- 
tuce or spinach leaves, radish- 
es, olives, cubes of cheese... 


White Beans 
Mediterranean Style 
(serves 4-6) 

Sort through the beans, 
throwing out any that are dis- 
coloured or don’t look like 
beans. (Don’t worry about do- 
ing a perfect job at this stage.) 
Put the beans in the heaviest 
pot you’ve got and cover them 
by at least 2" with cold water. 
Cover the pot and boil the beans 


for two minutes. Turn off the 
heat and let them stand for one 
hour. Or, you can soak the 
beans overnight, preferably in 
the refrigerator. Drain off all 
the water. I find it’s easier to 
sort out the duds at this point, 
the ones that shouldn’t be there, 
the totally shrivelled and the 
dark-looking. Pour on 3 cups 
of water. Add the bay leaf and 
the salt. Bring to the boil and 
simmer for about 1 1/2 hours 
until they are tender but not 
mush (and, if they do go to 
mush, see the suggestions for 
pureed beans below). 

Drain the beans but keep the 
liquor — it makes a wonderful 
stock for soup, and can be used 
for mashing leftover beans. 
Heat the oil in a frying pan and 
saute the onion until it’s soft 
and transparent. Off the heat, 
add the lemon juice, parsley, 
and salt and pepper to make a 
dressing. Pour the dressing over 


the beans, stir in the onion, and 
let the beans marinate for at 
least an hour or two. Serve the 
beans at room temperature or 
warm with bread, or with any 
of the suggested foods above, 
and dream of being in a warm 
place by the sea. 


Leftovers 

Soup: Bean liquor can be add- 
ed to any soup. Also leftover 
beans. You could puree the 
beans in the liquor first, before 


adding the resulting mixture to 
the soup. 

Pasta: Fold the leftovers into 
hot pasta (or rice). The pasta 
will take up the oil, lemon and 
parsley flavours from the beans. 
Spread: Mash or puree the 
beans to spread on bread or in 
sandwiches. You will need to 
add more liquid—bean liquor, 
or more oil and lemon juice. 
Aim for a mixture that’s spread- 
able, like peanut butter. 

* a newspaper 


1cup dried white beans 


water 
1 bay leaf 
1tsp. salt 


3 tbsp. oil, preferably olive oil 
1 onion, chopped or in rings 


1% 


tbsp. lemon juice 


salt and black pepper to taste 
finely chopped parsley to taste 
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CLOTHING 


ALL PROCEEDS 
SUPPORT BISSELL 
CENTRE’S PROGRAMS 
IN EDMONTON'S INNER CITY 
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by Deanna Douglas 


High on my list of enter- 
tainment plans this month is to 
re-discover the outdoors now 
that we should finally be out of 
the deepfreeze.” 

Edmonton has great parks, 
including some of the smaller 
ones. You can always cycle or 
go for a walk, but there are 
plenty of other things to do — 
get together with friends to 
play some baseball, soccer, or 
football. Or stop by the gro- 
cery store and pick up the 
ingredients for a picnic. 

You’ ll enjoy yourself even 
if you don’t have kids —and 
don’t forget that some of the 
parks have grills for barbecu- 
ing; the city even provides the 
wood. 


Maximizing movies on 
a tight budget 


I hear a lot of people com- 
plaining about the $8 price of 
movies and questioning how 
anyone can afford it. I go to 


= 


30 for Free 


ENTERTAINMENT 


one or two films a week, and 
haven't paid $8 yet. 

The obvious option is to 
go to regular theatres on Tues- 
days, which generally costs 
$5. Many cinemas also have 
discounts for matinees, even 
on weekends (Gateway 8 of- 
fers the best deal: $3 for their 
first-run films 7 days a week). 

But you need not stop 
there. A relatively recent de- 
velopment in the Edmonton 
movie scene is the introduc- 
tion of a number of theatres 
that play second-run films, 
which simply means that you 
need to wait a bit longer to see 
the movie of your choice. The 
price at these theatres, Cine- 
ma City, Jasper, Garneau, Cin- 
ema 6 and Gateway 8, is sub- 
stantially cheaper, $1 to $4.25. 

If you are interested in 
more critically acclaimed films 
you can get some real deals; 
some of these are even free. 
Check out the Film Society 
(Museum), Metro Cinema 


(Canada Place), the 
NFB (Centennial Li- 
brary), the Art Gal- 
lery and various mov- 
ies at the University. 

Finally, I suggest 
checking out the Prin- 
cess Theatre. It is Ed- 
monton’s only reper- 
tory theatre, offering 
a variety of alterna- 
tive, international, and sec- 
ond-run films. The Princess 
magazine is free and lists all 
films for three months at a 
time, and the films are also in 
the Journal. Prices vary from 
$1.50 to $7. 

Try the Princess, if you 
like it, you’ ll find you save the 
most by buying a member- 
ship. You only have to go four 
times to save the membership 
cost. 

Happy hunting, and if you 
know of any deals on enter- 
tainment in Edmonton, please 
let me know care of Spare 
Change, so I can pass it on! 


To place your Free ad, Fax 30 words or less to: 
221-8791 in Calgary, 429-7908 in Edmonton 


Agencies 


Edmonton 


Bissell Child Care - needs tricy- 
cles, low toddler chairs and table, 
booster chairs, camera, live birds, 
small forks and spoons, indoor chil- 
dren's tent, wall clock and shelving 
units. Call Linda at 423-2285. 


Bissell Centre is in need of base- 
ball bats, softballs and ball gloves 
for our Adult Slow Pitch Teams. 
Also gardening tools for participants 
in a gardening project. 

Canadian Mental Health Associa- 
tion - "We get by with a little help 
from our friends." Become a com- 
munity friend and offer support to 
some one facing loneliness and iso- 
lation due to mental illness. Call 
Deborah at 482-6091. 


Inner City Youth Housing Project 
requires a deep freeze, T.V.'s, sports 
equipment (for ages 15 to 18). 


Operation Friendship needs men's 
underwear and socks, women's 
underwear and socks for seniors. 
Cutlery, coffee mugs, and plates 
needed due to increased numbers 
in our food program. Please bring 
these items to the Drop-In at 9526 
- 106 Avenue, 9 a.m. - 7 p.m. 


Spare Change will run your personal ads for free! Ads must be 30 words 
or less. For placement in more than one issue, for extra words, or for bold 
type or special messages extra charges apply. 


Safe Place needs nightgowns, house- 
coats, diapers and baby accessories. 
Call Elaine at 464-7206, Mon-Fri. 
10am - 6 pm. 


Volunteers! The Sexual Assault Cen- 
tre of Edmonton is offering training, 
in May, for volunteers who provide 
support for sexual assault victims on 
the Crisis Line. Please contact the 
Volunteer Coordinator at 423-4102. 


Agencies Calgary 


Volunteer! It takes a special kind of 
volunteer to work on Calgary's street 
population at CUPS. We have oppor- 
tunities available for front line sevice 
delivery, nurses and short term fund- 
raising events. Call 228-8789. 


Spare Change Calgary is looking for 
writers who are willing to help in the 
development of Calgary material. Call 
Ed at 221-8781. 


Announcements 
Edmonton 


Student Legal Services is anon-profit 
organization that provides free legal 
information and assistance in land- 
lord and tenant, criminal, family and 
other matters. We also provide sem- 
inars. Call 492-2226. 


Personal Ads 
Edmonton 


Albert Dupond - contact your 
brother Ben at 479-4053 
Anything to the Dump! clean ga- 
rages, backyards, basements, and 
small moves. Very reasonable rates. 
Phone Brian at 478-2240. 


Concrete Driveways, sidewalks, 
shingle roofing, framing, garages, 
decks. For a free estimate cal Len at 
450-6795. 


Gordy Knows How! Let's keep it 
clean, folks, basements, attics, ga- 
rages, and sheds made orderly. | 
also do yard work and mow lawns 
- very reasonable. 10% discount for 
seniors. Please read Vendor Pro- 
files for my location. 


Helene's Collectables Estate Sales, 
jewelry, china, records, dolls, post 
cards, salt and peppers, native 
crafts, $2.00 neck ties, hats and 
clothing ($1.00 and up). Phone 474- 
4828, 9-6 Mon-Sat. 


Job Hunting? Careers Canada 
Data Base will put your resume 
onto the desks of numerous em- 
ployers . CCDB, using the latest in 
technology to bring employers and 
employees together. 944-9002 
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No justice 
for Ben 


by Claudia Dugall 
en is 53 and unable to 
work because of medi- 
cal reasons. His memory isn’t 
always good and he gets flus- 
tered when he can’t remem- 
ber. 

Ben was receiving about 
$475.00/month from the Sup- 
ports for Independence Pro- 
gram (SFI). Most of that went 
to paying his rent which he 
knew was too high, but he 
didn’t have the money for a 
damage deposit or to have 
his belongings moved. Most 


of his friends were living on 


very limited incomes but to- 
gether they shared or traded 
their resources, helping each 
other out. 


Ben’s SFI file was closed 
because he “failed to provide 
complete information” to the 
department. They couldn’t 
understand how, with his rent 
so high, he was able to sup- 
port himself; they believed 
Ben was receiving income 
that he wasn’t declaring. 
Unable to work to provide 
for himself, Ben’s only op- 
tion was to appeal the deci- 
sion. 

Ben’s situation is becom- 
ing more common. I have 


been working as an advocate _ 


for about one year and in that 
time I have seen many chang- 
es in social assistance. 
Changes to the SFI poli- 
cy last October also brought 


changes in the way it is en- 
forced. 
In a conversation with an 


_AFSS worker I was told that 


issues that could once be ne 

gotiated could not any long- 
er—the attitude was “no tol- 
erance”. That meant that the 
slightest deviation—whether 


The Calgary Stampeders 
and Phillips Petroleum 


join forces to 


FIGHT POVERTY 
FUND RAISING BREAKFAST 


THE CALGARY U 


for 


(CUPS) 


Thursday, June 2 
8 a.m. - 10 a.m. 
The Palliser Hotel 


RBAN PROJECT SOCIETY 


CUPS 


come and meet Wally Buono, The Big Tuna, and 
other STAMPEDERS and OUTRIDERS with 


Barb Higgins as m.c. 


Tickets: $25.00 ($15.00 tax receipt) 
call 298-1266 for tickets 


real or perceived—from de- 
partment policy would close 
a file. 

When I began this work 
it was possible to contact the 
department, either the Finan- 
cial Benefits Worker (FBW) 
or the Supervisor, and find 
out what the individual need- 


ed to do in order to receive 


assistance. There was room 
for negotiation between the 
department and the client. 

This rarely happens to- 
day. I am told repeatedly that 
the department’s decision will 
have to be appealed. The 
more appeals filed the longer 
it will take to have an appeal 
heard by the Citizens Appeal 
Committee and they are the 
last option available—their 
decision is final. 

The Citizens Appeal 
Committee is supposed to 
represent the community at 
large. They are to adhere to 
policy in the same way as the 
department workers—so I 
have come to ask the ques- 
tion “Where is their autono- 
my?” 

I have also had to ask 
which community they rep- 
resent. In Ben’s appeal, one 
Committee member stated 
she didn’t understand how he 
could live on the amount of 
money he received for assist- 
ance. She missed the point. 
He couldn’t live on that 
amount, iic had to share with 
friends and neighbours and 
his utilities were months in 


arrears, but his rent was paid. 
The Committee member 


must have beevehthashBen 


had an alternate-source of- = 


income because the Commit— 
tee upheld the decision of the 
department. Ben’s casefile 
would remain closed and he 
would not be receiving as- 
sistance from Social Servic- 
es even though he was phys- 
ically unable to work. 

Why is this happening? 
Why are single parents, fam- 
ilies and people with disabil- 
ities finding themselves with- 
out assistance? 

Premier Klein has been 
adamant about cutting the 
number of people receiving 
social assistance. 

One of the easiest ways 
to drop the numbers is to 
simply close current files and 
have people prove their eligi- 
bility in an appeal. 

Some people are intimi- 
dated by the system and by 
the appeal process, so they 
don’t appeal. 

Others attend their ap- 
peals unprepared, probably 
alone. Unless they know what 
information to present to the 
Committee, it is unlikely they 
will have decisions over- 
turned. 

In either case the objec- 
tive of the government has 
been met—welfare cases are 
being closed. Unfortunately, 
few people are asking what is 
happening to the adults and 
children these files represent. 


